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JOIN KNOX, | written in fire before theireyes. For the present | deliverance of your brethren. For that cause 
(Continued from page 10.) it was thought better that Knox should leave are ye called princes of the people, and receive 


“ At the end of 1555, John Knox ventured to Scotland while his friends in the meantime orga-|of your brethren honour, tribute, and homage— 
re-appear there; and the seed which had been nized themselves more firmly. ‘To a grave and not by reason of your birth and progeny, as most 
scattered eight years before, he found growing) serious people civil war is the most desperate oi | part of men falsely do suppose, but by reason of 
over all the lowlands, ‘The noble lords now came remedies, and by his remaining at this moment it| your office and duty, which is to vindicate and 
about him; the old Earl of Argyle, Lord James) would have been inevitably precipitated. He was deliver your subjects and brethren from all 
Stuart, better known after as Earl of Murray,' no sooner gone than the Archbishop of St. An-| violence and oppression to the uttermost of your 
Lord Glencairn, the Erskines, and many others. drews again summoned him. He was condemn- | power.’ 

It was no longer the poor commons and the towns. ed in his absence, and burnt in effigy the next| ‘In the meantime the Church, as a prelude to 
people ; the whole nation appeared to be moving; day at the market cross. But the people were | the energetic measures which were in-contempla- 
much latent scepticism, no doubt, being quickened no longer in the old mood of submission, and to | tion, thought it decent to attempt some sort of a 
into conversion by the prospect of a share in the| this bonfire they replied with another. ‘The! reformation within itself. We smile as we look 
abbey-lands ; but with abundance of real earnest-| great idol’ of Edinburgh, St. Giles, vanished off through the articles which were resolved upon by 
ness as well, which taught Knox what might his perch in the rood-loft of the High Church, | the episcopal conclave. They proposed, we pre- 
really be hoped for. Knox himself, to whom,| and, afier a plunge in the North Loch, the next|sume, to proceed with moderation, and content 
with an unconscious unanimity, they all looked day was a heap of ashes.” \themselves with doing a little at a time. No 
for guidance, proceeded at once to organize them} ‘If the question had been left for Scotland to| person in fuiure was to hold an ecclesiastical 
into form, and, as a first step, proposed that an) settle for itself, the solution of it would have been | benefice except a priest, such benefices having 
oath should be taken by all who called themselves| rapid and simple. But the regent knew that| hitherto furnished a convenient maintenance for 
Protestants, never any more to attend the mass.) sooner or later she might count on the support of | illegitimate children, No kirkman was to nour- 
So serious a step could not be taken without pro-| France ; and she believed, with good reasou, that | ish Ais bairn ia his own company, but every one 
voking notice; the Hamiltons patched up their! if the real power of France was once brought to|was to hold the children of others. And such 
differences with the regent on the spot, and Knox | bear, such resistance as the Scotch could offer to | bairn was in no case to succeed his father in his 
was summoned before the Bishop’s Court at Ed-| it would be crushed with little difficulty. The benefice. The maiveté of these resolutions dis- 
inburgh to answer for himself. It was just ten marriage of the young queen with the Dauphin, | arms our indignation, but we shall scarcely won- 
years since they had caught Wishart and burnt! and the subsequent death of Henry, removed the | der any more at the risk or the spread of Protest- 
him ; but things were changed now, and when! causes which had hitherto prevented her from|antism., On the strength of them, however, or 
Knox appeared in Edinburgh he was followed by | being supported. ‘The Guises were again omni- rather on the strength of the French troops, they 
a retinue of hundreds of armed gentlemen and potent at Paris, and their ambition, not contented | were now determined to go on with the prosecu- 
noblemen, ‘The bishops shrank from a collision, | with France and Scotland, extended itself, on the tion; Walter Milne, an old man of eighty, was 
and did not prefer their charge ; and on the day} death of Mary Tudor, to England as well, With) seized and burnt; and although the queen regent 
which had been fixed for his trial, he preached in| the most extravagant notions of England’s weak- | affected to deplore the bishop’s severity, no one 
Edinburgh to the largest Protestant concourse) ness, and with a belief, which was rather better doubted that either she herself or the queen in 
which had ever assembled there. He was not) grounded, that the majority of the people were Paris had directed them to proceed. 
courling rebellion, but so large a majority of the ill affected to a Protestant sovereign, they con-| “ Now, therefore, or never, the struggle was to 
population of Scotland were now on the reform-|ceived that a French army had only to appear|be. Knox left Geneva, with Calvin’s blessing, 
ing side, that he felt—and who does not feel with | over the border with the flag of Mary Stuart dis- for a country where he was under sentence of 
him 1—that, in a free country, the lawful rights| played, for the same scenes to be enacted over death, and where his appearance would be the 
of the people in a matter touching what they con-| again as had been witnessed six years before ; signal either for the execution of it or for war.” 
ceived to be their most sacred duty were not to/and that Elizabeih would as easily be shaken “On the 2nd of May, 1559, Knox landed in 
be set aside and trampled upon any more by an from the throne as Jane Grey had been. But Scotland; crossing over, by a curious coincidence, 
illegal and tyrannical power. In the name of the the success of the blow might depend upon the in the same ship which brought in the new great 
people he now drew up his celebrated petition to speed with which it could be struck ; and no time|seal of the kingdom, with the arms of England 
the queen regent, begging to be heard in his de-| was, therefore, to be lost in bringing Scotland to| quartered upon it. The moment was a critical 
fence, protesting against the existing ecclesiastical obedience. Accordingly, under one pretence and one; for the preachers were all assembled at 
system, and the wickedness which had been en-| another, large bodies of troops were carried over, | Perih preparatory to appearing at Stirling on the 
gendered by it. It was written firmly but re-| and the queen regent was instructed to temporize | 1Uth of the same month, where they were to an- 
spectiully, and the regent would have acted more |and flatter the Protestants into security, till a  swer for their lives, Lord Glencairn had remind- 
wisely if she had considered longer the answer sufficient number had been assembled to crush ed the regent of her many promises of toleration ; 
which she made to it. She ran her eye over the them. [It is no slight evidence of their good|and throwing away the mask at last, she had 
pages, and turning to the Archbishop of Glasgow, meaning that they should have allowed themselves | haughtily answered, that ¢ it became not subjects 
who was standing near her, she tossed it into his | to be deceived by her, but deceived they certainly to burden their princes with promises further than 
hands, saying, ‘ Will it please you my lord, to| were; and except for Knox’s letters, with which |as it pleased them to keep the same.’ The mo- 
read a pasquil 1” | he incessantly urged them to watchfulness, they | ment was come, she believed, when she could 
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crush them altogether, and crush them she would. \the faster for the fuel, and from the church the| rain, they are so doubled as to conduct the water 
As soon as the arrival of Knox was known, a|mob poured away to the monasteries in the town,| away. 

price was set upon his head; but he determined No lives were lost, but before evening they were; Another paper was read on the Rising of Wa- 
to join his brother ministers on the spot and share | gutted and in ruins, ‘The endurance of centuries|ters and Springs, immediately before Rain, by 
their fortune. He hurried to Perth, where Lord | nad suddenly given way, and the anger which for} Professor Brocklesby. 

Glencairn and a few other gentlemen had by that |all these years had been accumulating, rushed out) ‘This paper states the fact as well authenticated, 
time collected, to protect them with some thou- | like some great reservoir which has burst its em-| that in Rutland, Vermont, and Concord, Massa- 
gand armed followers. ‘The other noblemen were bankment and swept everything before it. To) chusetts, in each exists a small stream, which, 
distracted, hesitating, uncertain, Lord James |the Protestant leaders this ebullition of a mob, during a drought, become dried up, and cease to 
Stuart, and young Lord Argyle, were still with | the rascal muliitude,’ as even Knox calls it, was| flow; that shortly previous to the appearance of 
the queen regent; so even was Lord Ruthven, re-|as unwelcome as it was weleome to the queen re-| rain, but belore water has fallen, these streams 
maining loyal to the last possible moment, and|vent, She declared that ‘she would cut off from|again begin to flow, So marked has this been 
stiil hoping that the storm might blow over, And Perth man, woman, and child, that she would! the fact, with regard to the stream in Rutland, as 
the regent still trifled with their credulity as long drive a plough over it, and sow it with salt ;’ and| to attract the notice of the inhabitants, so that for 
as they would allow her to impose upon it. Pre-|she at once marched upon the town to put her| the last t2centy yeurs the approach of rain was 
tending to be afraid of a tumult, she used their |threat in execution, The Lords met in haste to|ecpected to le indicated by the rising of the 
influence to prevail upon the preachers to remain | determine what they should do, but were unable| stream. 


where they were, and not to appear on the day |to determine anything; and only Lord Glencairn| 
fixed for their trial; and the preachers, acting as|was bold enough to risk the obloquy of being 


they were advised, found themselves outlawed for 
contumacy. It was on a Sunday that the news| 
was brought them of this proceeding, and the 
people of Perth, being many of them Protestants, 
Knox, by the general voice, was called upon to 
preach. Let us pause for a few moments to look | 
at him. He was now filty-four years old, under- 
sized, but strongly and nervously formed, and 
with a long beard falling down to his waist. His 
features were of the pure Scotch cast; the high 


charged with countenancing sedition. When he| 
found himself alone in the assembly, he declared, | 
that ‘albeit never a man accompanied him, he| 
would stay with the brethren, for he had rather | 
die with that company than live afier them.’ But} 
his example was not followed; all the others 
thought it better to remain with the regent, and 
endeavour, though once already so bitterly de- 
ceived by her, to meditate and temporize. 


(To be continued.) 


cheekbone, arched but massive eyebrow, and | ccna 
broad underjaw ; with long full eyes, the steadi. | 
ness of which, if we can trust the pictures of him, | 


must have been painful for a man of weak nerves INDICATIONS OF WEATHER. 


to look at. The mouth iree, the lips slightly) An interesting paper was read at the recent 
parted, with the incessant play upon them of that| meeting of the American Association for the Ad-| 
deep power which is properly the sum of all the| vancement of Science, held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
moral powers of man’s nature—the power which | showing the possibility of foretelling the weather, 
we call humour, when it is dealing with venial by observing natural facts, in animals, insects, | 
weakness, and which is bitterest irony and deep- | and plants. 
est scorn and hatred for wickedness and lies.) The paper was read by William H. Thomas, | 
The general expression is one of repose, but like | of Cincinnati, Ohio. Birds, it asserts, invariably 
the repose of the limbs of the Hercules, with a| show, by the way they build their nests, whether 
giant's strength traced upon every line of it.|a season is to be windy or otherwise, In the 
Such was the man who was called to fill the pul-| spring, migratory birds, if the season is to be 
pit of the High Church of Perth, on the 11th of| windy, thatch the straw and leaves on the inside | 
May, 1559. Of the power of his preaching we of the nest, between the twigs and the lining ; and 
have many testimonies, that of Randolph, the|if it be very windy, they get pliant twigs, and 
English ambassador, being the most terse and | bind the nest firmly to the limb, securing all the} 
striking ; that ‘it stirred his heart more than six|small twigs with their saliva. If they fear the| 
hundred trumpets braying in his ears.’ ‘The sub-| approach of a rainy season, they build their nests 
ject on this occasion was the one all-comprehen-|so as to be sheltered from the weather ; but if a 
sive ‘ mass,’ the idolatry of it; and the good peo- | pleasant one, they build in the fair, open place, 
ple of Perth, never having heard his voice before, | without taking any of those extra precautions, 

we can understand did not readily disperse when| Snails also reveal, by their habits, whether rain 
he had done. They would naturally form into; may be expected or not, ‘They do not drink, but 
groups, compare notes and impressions, and hang| imbibe moisture in their bodies during a rain, 
a long time about the church belore leaving it.| At regular periods after the rain, they exude this| 
In the disorder of the town the same church serv- | moisture from their bodies, but are careful not to| 
ed, it seems, for sermon and for mass; when the exude more than is necessary at a time, They | 
first was over, the other took its turn: and as are seen abroad about two days before a rain, 


From the Presbyterian. 








Knox had been longer than the priests expected, when they ascend the stems of plants and the 
the latter came in and opened the tabernacle be-| bark of trees. If it be a long and hard rain, they | 
fore the congregation were gone. An eager | get on the sheltered side of the leaf; but if a short! 


In the case of the Concord stream, the fact was 
established by competent proof, that rain was to 


be looked for immediately upon the re-appearance 
of the brook, 


The cause of this phenomenon has been attri- 
buted to the fall of water at the distant sources of 
these springs a short time previous to its descent 
in the vicinity of the spring itself, which conclu- 
sion must be erroneous, as it is altogether impro- 
bable rain would fall at two distant localities year 


|alter year, with the same constant period of time 


between them, and that this interval should be 
such as to insure that water falling at the first 


| locality should adways arrive through subterrane- 


ous channels to the second, before the rain there 
commenced. 

The solution of the matter is found in the dié- 
minished ulmospheric pressure which exists before 
a rain, 

The atmospheric and hydrostatic pressure 
combined, exactly counterbalancing the upward 


|foree of the jet, the waters will rise when the 


force of the jet is increased, the atmospheric pres- 
sure remaining the same, or when that pressure 
is diminished; the elevation being greatest when 
the decrease in the density of the atmosphere 
occurs simultaneously with an increase of the 
strength of the jet. 

If this phenomenon is general—a fact not yet 


|ascertained—the curious discovery is made, that 


the springs and fountains of the earth are natural 
barometers, 


eee 


Relating to the nature of true worship; with 
some remarks on the state of our Society ; loth 
in early limes, and now. 


(Continued from page 11.) 


In order a little to open the state of the case, 
and to answer the foregoing objections, I shall 
now make some observations upon the defection 
in practice that is to be found amongst us a peo- 
ple, especially of late years, which hath caused 
abundance of pain and heart-aching distress to 
the living body, who fervently travail that Christ 
may be formed in those who have a natural birth- 


hearted boy who had been listening to Knox with| one, they get on the outside. Some species of|right in the Society, which at. present seems to 
all his ears, and was possessed by what he had | these insects also change their colour after a rain, | be all the title some have to be accounted of us, 
heard, cried out when he saw it, ‘ This is intoler- | growing lighter coloured as they exude the mois-| As to the first part of the objection, this people 
able, that when God has plainly damned idolatry | ture. |have been viewed in that light by carnal profes 
we shall stand by and see it used in despite.” The| The Rana, Bufo, and Hyla are also sure indi-|sors from their first rive, which discovers the 
priest in a rage turned and struck him, his tem-|cators of rain; for, as they do not drink water, | same undistinguishing blindness, that has depriv- 
per naturally being at the moment none of the but absorb it into their bodies, they are sure to be|ed the children of this world of seeing any beauty 
sweetest; and the boy, as boys sometimes do on | found out at the time they expect rain. The Lo-|or comeliness in the children of light. I have 
such occasions, flung a stone at him in return.|custa and Gryllus are also good indicators of a| before noted, that though educated in the same 


Missing the priest he hit the tabernacle, and ‘did|storm, A few hours before the rain they are to| profession, { did not see that the Lord was 
break an image.’ 


the ground is strewed with gunpowder, In a few| 
moments the whole machinery of the ritual, can- | 


trunks, 
The leaves of trees are even good barometers ; 


A small spark is enough when | be found under the leaves of trees in the hollow|/ amongst them, in such a manner, until he was 


| pleased to open my eyes, agreeably to Matt. xvi. 
|16, 17, where our Lord pronounces Peter bless- 


dies, tabernacle, vestments, crucifixes, images, | most of them, for a short, light rain, will turn up|ed, in that the Father had revealed the Son to 
were scattered to all the winds. The fire burnt/so as to receive their fill of water ; but for a long| him. He said to his disciples, “ Blessed are your 
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eyes, for they see ; and your ears, for they hear.” 
It is through the same blessing, my eyes are yet 
preserved open to see, that notwithstanding the 
great declension in practice, which prevails over 
many of us, the glory is not departed from 


amongst us: the King is known by the upright- | 


hearted still reigning in his beauty. Princes do 


et rule in the spirit of judgment given them of 
My faith is, at times, greatly strengthened | 


God. 


to believe that it will never cease to be so amongst 


this people, but that they will be preserved by the | 


Almighty power, through all generations, a living 
body; and that the principles of Truth, as held 


by them, will yet spread far and wide in the king- | 


doms of the earth. This, | believe, was the bless- 
ed end for which they were first raised and mar- 
vellously supported, ‘This glorious work has 
been in degree going on, though very much im- 
peded by the unfaithiulness of many amongst us, 
who, like the foolish woman, are in some mea- 
sure pulling down what the wise woman hath 
built up. Oh! that all who take upon them our 
holy profession of the unchangeable Truth, would 
deeply consider the weight of that obligation 
which they take upon themselves thereby! It is 
far, very far! from being a light or easy thing ; 
for it may in a proper sense, be esteemed an en- 
tering into the solemn covenant, to which those 
people are bound by their God, of holding up a 


standard of truth and righteousuess, meet and| 


suitable for the nations, with safety and well- 
grounded confidence, to draw unto, None amongst 


us need to be ashamed to call unto mankind, | 


Look upon Zion, the city of our solemnities! It 
is a lovely sight to behold her walls and bulwarks 


of salvation, and her gates praise; when none of 


her stakes are broken down, nor any of her cords 
loosened ; being indeed the Lord’s habitation, as 
set forth Psalm cxxxii. 13, 14, 15, 16; For the 
Lord hath chosen Zion: he hath desired it for his 
habitation, He saith, This is my rest forever; 
here will I dwell, for [ have desired it. I will 
abundantly bless her provision; | will satisfy her 
poor with bread, | will also clothe her priests with 
salvation, and her saints shall shout aloud for joy. 

Many under our religious profession disregard- 
ing or lightly esteeming this solemn covenant, and 
resting in the profession only, is the principal 
reason why we find them insensible, and harder 
to be reached unto and awakened by a living 
powerful ministry, than people of o her religious 
persuasions, This may seem strange to some, 
but | know it is lamentably true; having fre- 
quently felt it so in my Gospel labours. ‘lo me 
this is not hard to account for, when it is consi |- 
ered, that amongst us there has been dispensed 
greater spiritual favours, of various Kinds, than 
amongst any society of people that 1 know of: 
which has not proceeded from any partial regard 
inthe Almighty towards us more than others, but 
the better to enable us to keep our covenant with 


him, in the discharge of that great work to which | 


he hath called us. Where any are so inconside- 
rate as to disregard and neglect such opportuni- 
ties of lasting benefit and improvement, tney be- 
come more hardened and impenitent than those 
who have been more out of the way of receiving 
heavenly impressions, The portion of such, un- 
less they in time embrace the gift of repentance, 
is very dismal, as in Prov, xxix. 1; He that being 
oiten reproved, hardeneth his neck, shall sudden- 
ly be destroyed, and that without remedy. And 
Heb. vi. 7, 8; For the earth that drinketh in the 





Great indeed hath been the bounty of heaven | 
to us as a people, both immediately, by the solac- 
ing influences and guidance of the Holy Spirit to 
all that would receive it, and also by the abun-| 
dant flowing of a truly evangelical ministry, 
raised up and continued fur the greatest part of 
this last hundred years, But now the Society is 
much stripped of a living skilful ministry ; yet it 
is not, and [ hope never wiil be, wholly destitute. 
|This, through the Divine blessing, has been a 
means of our being gathered into and preserved 
'a people! but many amongst us have leaned and 
\depended thereupon; and therefore it may be, 
and I believe it is, consistent with Divine Wisdom, 
to try how the Society will stand without so much 
‘outward help in that way; though perhaps more 
'may be afforded, in raising up a spirit for promo- 
‘ting sound discipline and good order, which will 
|prove a blessed means of its preservation. And 
this must be proceeded in by the help and holy 
influences of the same Spirit, which furnishes the 
ministry. It looks as if the Lord was about to 
make his people still more inward aud spiritual, | 
showing them plainly, that Gospel worship does 
‘not depend upon outward means. 


(Conclusion next week.) | 
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| A FAMILY OF FAlvi. 


OR A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF SAMUEL WATSON, HIS 
WIFE, AND SOME OF THEIR CHILDREN. 


It often happens through the merciful visita- 
tions of Divine love, blessing the labours of pious | 
|parents, that their children grow up faithful fol-| 
lowers of the Lord Jesus, a comfort to the family | 
‘circle, benefiting civil society, and proving emi-| 
aently useful in the church. ‘The apostle com- | 
mending the faith which was in ‘Timothy, declares | 
‘that it was first in his grandmother Lois, and his 
mother Eunice, before it was in him, Where} 
| parents live close to the Fountain of love and life, | 
‘they are permitted at times, with prevailing efh- 
| cacy to turn the attention of their beloved offspring 
to its refreshing waters, and to urge them to come 
‘and taste and see for themselves that the Lord is 
good, 

Samuel Watson was born in or about the year 
1620. His father resided at a place called 
'Knight-Stainforth, in Stainforth parish, in the 

West-riding of Yorkshire, which had been the old 
lestate of the family. As his {imily was for pro- 
|perty and ancestry, one of the highest in the par- 
‘ish in which they lived, Samuel was doubtless | 
‘furnished with a sufficient education, to qualify 
‘him for the station he might occupy in the world, | 
He was born a member of the Church of Eng-! 
jland, and retained and kept to her forms and 
| ways, although he was in his youthful days ad- 
‘dicted to the “pleasures, pastimes, and recrea- 
‘tions of the world.” 
The father of Samuel Watson having deceased, 
‘he in the year 1654, was in possession of the 
estate of Knight-Stainforth, Some demands 
against that estate were at that time made on him, 
'which, believing they were unjust, he refused to 
|pay. For this refusal, he was committed to York | 
|prison, where at that time Thomas Aldam and | 
|several other Friends were confined, because of 
‘their faithful testimony against the anti-christian 
‘burden of tithes. Before his commitment, Sa-! 
iiuel Watson had become dissatisfied with the 
|public worship in which he had previously been 


‘standing became convinced. 


| change of heart. 





unity with the scriptures of ‘Truth, and his under- 
He was enabled, 
through Grace, to see beyond outward profession 
and ceremonial worship, and to become fully con- 
vinced that nothing would avail to salvation, but 
being born again and becoming a new creature. 
Now inward trials became his portion, as he wres- 
tled earnestly that he might experience a saving 
Many were his baptisms, whilst 
the conflicts of flesh and spirit were strong within 
him, before the natural man with his lusts and 
inclinations, his reason and comprehension, were 
subdued by the power of the Spirit. The inward 
change went on, for it pleased his all-merciful 
and all-wise heavenly Father, who had begun the 
good work in him, to operate powerfully upon 
him,—washing and sancti!ying him in good mea- 
sure, until he had prepared him “ fur an instrument 
of service, to publish his everlasting Gospel, and 
proclaim liberty to the captive soul.” A wonder- 
iul change was seen in him; he was broken off 
irom his former delights and pleasures, and his 
joy now was, to bejlound knowing the will of the 
Lord his Saviour and doing it, in simplicity and 


| !ervency of spirit, whilst bearing the daily cross, 


The Lord who had wrought so effectually in 
und upon him, to fit him for the work of the Gos- 
pel, now revealed to his broken and contrited 


jchild, bis high purpose towards him, and that 
‘he would send him forth as a Lamb among 


wolves” When Samuel felt that it was the will 


of his heavenly Master that he should go forth of 


the prison, he telt willing to give up his just rights, 
in a pecuniary point of view. He accordingly 
agreed with the man who had prosecuted him, 
and was then permitted to return to his family 
and home, 

In the neighbourhood of Stainforth there were 
several persons already convinced of the bless- 
ed Truth, to whem Samuel joined himself. 
‘« These,” says John Armistead, “ he received into 
his house, and they became his familiar friends.” 


| Being zealous fur the Truth, he laboured in set- 


tling and establishing meetings in the neighbour. 
hood, whereby the cause was much promoted. 
He gladly and boldly received Friends into his 
own house, although it was a time of great perse- 
cution; and he had a large share of fines, impri- 
sonments, and spoiling of goods. His friends 
say of him, “In which time of suffering, his re- 
signation of mind, Christian patience and inno- 
cency, is worthy of memory; for although he 
wis naturally a man of a stout spirit, yet so 
effectual was the work of Truth in him, that he 
had truly learned when smitten on the one cheek 
to turn the other,” 

He was soon called to the work of the minis. 
try, wherein he was exercised both at home in 
the West-riding, and abroad in different parts of 
fugland. Everywhere bearing testimony against 
protession without the fruits of righteousness, and 
against ail wickedness in life and conversation. 
\s the power of his Master was in him, he felt 
himself constrained “in markets,” in “ other 
places of concourse,” and in the very “ steeple- 
houses ’ themselves, to ery out against will-wors 
ship, and against all preachers for hire— hose who 
feed themselves and not the flock of Gad. And 
whilst zealous against error, he directed his hear- 
ers ** to Christ the true Shepherd, and the anoint- 
ing for a teacher.” 

Of his qualification for and service in the 
ministry, his fellow labourers in the gospel in the 


rain that cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth | zealously concerned, and he fell into earnest con-| county of York, bear this testimony: “ He was 


herbs meet for them by whom it is dressed, re- 


| versation with his fellow-prisoners respecting their | 


one waom the Lord was pleased to visit with the 


ceiveth blessing fiom God: but that which | faith and practice. Alter hearing their explana-| day-spring from on high, in the early breaking 
beareth thorns and briars is rejected, and is nigh|tions, and reading some of the writings of Friends| forth of his Truth in this our age and generation ; 


unto cursing: whose end is to be burned, 


placed in his hands, he found their principles in| 


and through the experimental knowledge thereol, 
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een ee | 
was turned from darkness to light, and from the | 


S| For“ The Friend.” | John Franklin, It is to the effect that intelligence 
power of Satan to the living God; and thereby 


PARENTAL GOVERNMENT. has been conveyed to the Russian Government at 


_ - mn - le 
became an able minister of the New Testament ; | St. Petersburg, that several of. what are called 
. conta ; ; ; > 730 | ‘ j : > , . | . ° 

and by the inspiration of the Almighty, the mys-| ‘A bishop and an elder or deacon was to rule | plass balls have been found by the natives at the 

tery of the kingdom being opened to him, was well his own house, and to have his children in| mouth of the river Obi, which falls into the Arctic 

called forth and qualified for that work and ser-| subjection with all gravity; for if a man know! basin at the seventieth parallel of latitude. The 

vice; by which he published the gospel day, and} not how to rule his own house, how shall he take| Russian authorities transmitted this information 

the acceptable year of the Lord, to the poor in care of the church of God? So every man and) without delay to our Foreign office ; and a request 

spirit, and warned sinuers to repentance.” | Woman is to teach, instruct and order their own! has been despatched that some of the so-called 

. . ° ean eae : . bse a Se ee . ; . 

Towards the close of the year 1659, Samuel children and families, as the Jews did in the old |* glass balls,” more probably bottles, may be, if 

Watson believed it required of him to go to the | covenant ; then much more they should train them | possible, secured and transmitted to England. 

steeple-house in his own parish, Giggleworth, to| up in the new covenant, which exceeds the old;|/ The locality where these balls or bottles are 

° 1 : ° ° . ° ° | - 
bear testimony for the Truth, On his speaking, | so that in all things, they might give thanks and | said to have been found is precisely that to which 
he was pulled down, and his head beaten against} praises to God, that az ald things the Lord might | they would probably have drifted, had they been 


. ss 1 . . . “. . . | 

the seats, after which he was haled out and thrown | be glorified in all their families. So all Christian thrown overboard or otherwise detached from 

upon the ice. In a short time aller, going to families are concerned in these particular services, | Franklin’s ships in case the latter had attained a 
| 


Leeds on a similar errand, he was cast into pri-/ before they come to the general services; viz., to) high northern latitude; for the current of the 
son, where he was confined ina smail close room,| ve overseers and ministers—faithful men as fa-| Arctic Ocean sets along the Siberian towards the 
| 5 


which contained nothing to lie on, but the floor. | thers, and faithful women as mothers, and teach-| European coast, as is evidenced by the great 
Here he was kept cight days. : __|ers of good things ; and the young men and Wo- | quantity of drift wood, &c. found on the shore, 
Early in the year 1660, Samuel Watson, in) men as brethren and sisters in purity. So let none} |t would, of course, be premature to arrive at the 


company with Roger Hebden, an able and faith-| spoil their families with bad lives, and unruly! conclusion that these glass balls are relics of 
ful minisier of the Gospel, visited Scotland. | tongues, with letting the poison of asps be under | Franklin’s expedition ; but the information, crude 
Samuel on his way thither stopped ov a First-day | their tongues, by which they spoil and corrupt though it be, is of too important and curious a 
at Burton, in Bishopsdale, where he held a meet-| their families , which begets into a loose and bad | nature to be summarily dismissed as unworthy of 
ing. During the meeting a constable came in,| language; but that is to be bridled by the Word | auention, 

bringing a company of rude people with him, who) of God—tor a soft tongue breaketh a bone—the| 
sorely abused those who had assembled for Di-| tongue of the just is as choice silver—and the| 
vine worship. Samuel perhaps was preaching ;| tongue of the just is health, and useth knowledge | 


For ‘* The Friend.’ 


at all events, he drew on him the principal enmity | aright—and a wholesome tongue is a tree of life ; | 
of the wicked assailants, one of whom being| 


Or:ginal Letters on Literary Subjects, 


armed with a great staff and a pistol, threatened | keepeth his soul from trouble. Afier Solomon | 
to lodge a brace of bullets in him. Then taking| had spoken of a virtuous woman, he saith, In her! 
his heavy staff, he struck Samuel several violent | tongue is the law of kindness, and her children | 
blows, feiling him to the earth, where he lay | rise up and call her blessed; and her husband | 
stunned, so that it was thought he had been kill-| also praiseth her—He that hath an ear to hear let} 
ed. When he recovered, Samuel arose, and|him hear, Therefore all are to keep in this daw 
standing in a patient, suffering spirit, he said,|of kindness, and there your candle doth not go 
* Vengeance is mine, | will repay, saith the Lord.’| out by night, and your virtue will flow; for the 
He was then hurried to the stocks, where they} hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in 
kept him some time. ‘They then drove him and!|the way of righteousness, Better is he that rul- 


and whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue,| No. 2. 


Dear M—. 

..... Alter examining the letters of Steele, 
spoken of in my last, | next took up a volume 
containing letters written by James Renwick, 
Livingston, Brown, Cameron, and other leading 
characters amongst the Covenanters in Scotland, 
principally during the time of their persecution 
under James the Second. These letters in point 
of literary exection, fall far below those of Steele, 


some other innocent persons who had been at the 
meeting out of the town to a neighbour stream, 
and crowned the wicked actions of that day, by 
throwing one of the suflcrers into the river, The 
wicked man who thus abused Samuel, a few 
years afterwards, suddenly fell down dead in the 
town gate of Richmond, 

In this journey to Scotland, Roger Hebden 
says, they visited most of the * few Friends that 
were then convinced of the Truth, them to 
strengthen for to stand in the day of tryal, then 
approaching.” ‘The restoration of Charles Il. 
was then at hand, and in lovking to the license 
which would be likely to aitend that event, the 
children of wickedness planned the persecution, 
and some of them the extinction of the Quakers. 


Roger says, ‘* Many did expect we should svon| 


have been brought under, either to have denied 
our God, or into great sufferings. Then was a 
time of much wickedness, and lewdness; much 
of God’s good creatures consumed in drinking, 
and fire making, ringing and rejoicing, because 
of the coming of the king. Notwithstanding all 
that lewdness which was then alolt, by the Lord’s 
power, I and a Friend with me, named Samuel 
Watson, passed and had little interruption, 
returned forth of Scotland into Cumberland, and 
visited several Friends in that county and so into 
Yorkshire.” 

It appears from the remarks of Samuel Wat- 


son relative to this visit, that they passed along | 


eth over his own spirit, than he that taketh a city 
|—for he that hath no rule over his own spirit, is 
like a city that is broken down, without walls; 
ithen the security and strength are gone. ‘There- 


‘fore let every one keep his own little city with) 


|the spirit and power of God, by which you have 


| power over your own spirits; and then the powe; | 


of God is your strength, and keeps you safe in it, 
that be led by the Spirit of God.” —G, Fox. 

We believe that the religious educativa of chil- 
dren has latierly obtained a more gencral serious 
| attention, than at some former periods, the fruits 
of which have been visible, 
young people for immoral conduct, we apprehend 
is much more rare than it was some years back, 
This home training is to be performed by the pa- 
rents, or guardians, to discharge which duty, they 
| must live under the discipline of the cross them- 
selves, and feel the responsibility and the obliga- 
tion to control, and restrain and lead the children in 
ithe path of virtue and self-subjection, instruct. 
ing them, from their own acquaintance with the 


blessed Truth, in the holy principles, and living | 


\efficacy of the religion of the Lord Jesus, More 
_is done by a solid, stable example than by mere 


So) precept; and there is no time to relax in their 


| vigilance, and the faith{ul application of the means 


s : Zé : | 
| which the Lord would point out as needful to keep 


|up a proper hedge around them, and to turn them 
| to their Saviour, 


et 


Disownment of 


yet many sentiments in them are forcibly, and 
some not inelegantly, expressed, ‘They prove 
the writers to have been men of stern characters, 
particularly on that side which they displayed to 
their enemies and persecutors, In some of the 
letters, however, written to religious females, their 
companions jn faith and tribulation, there is evi- 
dence of an under current of kindly feeling, and 
gentle courtesy, greater than could have been 
looked for in men, who showed no compunction 
at shooting down an opposer, who intended to 
interrupt their religious meetings, or who was 
coming to arrest their preachers, 

The Covenantors were a body of religionists 
in Scotland, who derived their name from a ‘ sol- 
emn league and covenant,’ made and entered into 
by them against papacy and prelacy, ‘This coves 
nant had been taken by the Scottish nation gene- 
tally, and it was publicly approved by the Parlia- 
ment of England when it was contending against 
King Charles the First. After the restoration, 
| when episcopacy under Charles the Second, was 
\triumphant, it was declared by another Act of 


| Parliament to be illegal; and many, even in Scot- 
land, to avoid persecution, or to obtain kingly 
favour, forsook and renounced it. Many how- 
vever, sull clung to it, as to the only thing which 
could bring salvation to Scotland, and prevent the 
joverflowing of the flood of papistical corruption 
‘and power, which under the open and_ secret 
| favour of Charles Il. and James II. was increas- 
jing every day. They therefore, with old minis- 





at the hazard of their lives, yet counting nothing) The Franklin Expedition.—Information of a | ters ejected {rom their meeting-houses, the pulpits 


as too near and dear to part with for Christ’s| very interesting character has been received by|of which were in many cases filled by episcopal 
sake, they were pro‘ected trom furiher personal ithe British Government, which, il correct, and it priests, held meetings in secret mountain recesses, 
injury, and qualified to periorm the service re-| has every appearance of authenticity, may turn where olten they were sought by armed soldiery, 
quired at their hands. out to be of great importance as bearing on the) sent to disperse their gatherings, and arrest their 

(To be continued.) jfate of the missing Arctic expedition under Sir| preachers, The tendency of these efforts of the 
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| ' 
government to force the consciences of men of | was a common characteristic among them, but 


determined will, used to wild freedom of action, | decency, morality, and religious feeling, were al- 
with little tenderness of heart, was to stir up big- | most entirely confined to the poor persecuted 


otry in them, and a fierce desire of revenge. The 
Covenantors soon learned to think, that all who 
did not subscribe to, and faithfully maintain the 


solemn league and covenant, were but agents of | 


Satan, and they felt no moral objection, or reli- 
gious scruple, in defending themselves with dag- 
ger, broad-sword, or musket-ball, against any, 
who would compel them to receive episcopacy in 
any form, or contribute to the support of its 
preachers. In their extremity, driven out of their 
old places of worship, hunted {rom their mountain 
gatherings, they felt the need of effectual succour, 
and they sought many outward means of defence ; 
but there was one weapon -they appear never to 
have tried—-one armour they did not put on. 
That weapon was Christian love,—that armour 
was patient endurance of wrong. The fierce 
spirit in which they contended for their rights, 
raised up in their enemies, as a natural conse 
quence, a more blood-thirsty disposition, than 
they had previously manifested. ‘The Covenant- 
ors shed blood, and committed various breaches 
of the peace; their persecutors having the army 
at their backs to support them, and the legal tri- 
bunals under their influence, were enabled to 
repay all violence and outrage with compound 
interest. ‘The contest was a very unequal one, 
The Covenaniors might shoot down a few sol- 
diers who ventured in small companies to 
molest them,—ihey might for a few minutes suc- 
cessfully skirmish with a larger troop,—they 
might waylay a persecuting archbishop,* and 
murder him iu cold blood on the highway, satis- 
fying themselves that they were doing God ser- 
vice,—but their enemies were sure of a fourfold 
revenge in the end, by sword, by pike, by mus- 
ket, and by the gallows,—which last instrument 
of death was seldom without its condemned vic- 
tims, These were offered up by unjust legal 
tribunals to appease the vengeance of James, ex- 


cited by opposition to his favourite measures. He | 
thought if he could force episcopacy on Scotland, | 


papacy might creep in under the surplice. 
There are contained in these letters, many ex- 
pressions of submission to the will of God, but 


c ; io - el 
few if any, of love or Christian concern for their | 


persecutors, They manifest the spirit which 
reigned in Peter when he drew his sword, and 
smote off the ear of the servant of the high priest; 
but exhibit little of the spirit of Peter’s Lord, ex- 


emplified in his prayer, “ Father, forgive them, | 


they know not what they do.” It is true a few 


of the Covenantors manifested something of the | 


spirit of love and meekness towards their deadly 
persecutors. But it was very much cunfined to 
those who were preparing to give up their lives 
on the scaffold, or in situations in which outward 
aid could not come ; when they seem to have felt 
in the solemn certainty of insiantly appearing be- 
fore God, a necessity of forgiving others, as they 
would hope for forgiveness themselves. In a few 
such instances, authentic history shows, that 
kindly Christian feeling was developed, and the 
biiterness of bigotry, and party hate, melied away 
under the warming influence of Gospel love. 


In reading the letters, it did seem incongruous 


to find men, professing to be the ministers of 
Christ Jesus,—the Prince of peace,—the God of 


love,—spceaking of taking arms against the legal- 
ized government of the country, and of shooting 
down its officers and troops with evident appro- 
bation, 


much better men than their opposers. 





* Sharp. 


Yet the Covenantors were, without doubt, | 
Cruelty | 


Covenantors, who gave up the comforts of lile, 
and even life itself, rather than deny the religion 
their hearts clung to, as the true one, 

Yet very diflerent were they from their cotem- 
poraries, our early Friends. Robert Barclay 
thus writes from prison to Sharp, the archbishop, 
‘afterwards waylaid and murdered on the high- 
way by the Covenantors, Friends had suffered 
much bitter persecution at his hand, yet no hatred 
or ill-will is manifested towards the oppressor. 
'** Thou may assure thyself that the utmost rigour 
that can be used to us, shall never be able to 
|make us depart from that living, precious Truth, 

that God in his mercy hath revealed unto us; nor 
yet fright us from the public profession of it ;— 
| yea, though we should be pursued to death itsell, 
which by the grace of God, we hope cheerlully 
ito undergo for the same,—doubting not, but God 
would out of our ashes, raise up witnesses who 
should outlive all the vioience and cruelty of man, 
And albeit thou thyself should be most inexorable 
‘and violent towards us, thou mayst assure thy- 
self, not to receive any evil therefor from us, 


who by the grace of God, have learned to suffer | 


patiently,—and with our Lord and Master Jesus 
|Christ, to pray for, and love our enemies. Yet 
as thy so doing to an innocent and inoffensive 
people, would be an irreparable loss to thy repu- 
tation, so the God of Truth, whom we serve with 
our spirits in the gospel of his Son, and to whom 
vengeance belongs, we leave it, who will certaiuly 
in his own time, and way, revenge our quarrel. 
| His dreadful judgments should be more terrible to 
|thee, and much more justly to be feared, than the 
violent assaults or secret assassinations of thy 
other antagonists. ‘That thou may prevent both 
the one and the other by a Christian moderation, 
suitable to the office thou lays claim to, is the 
sincere desire of thy soul’s well wisher.” 


| (Remainder of Letter No. 2 next week.) 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


From the Proceedings of the American Society 
Jor the Advancement of Science. 


read at the Scientific Convention at Cleveland, 
Ohio, Among others was a long communication 
by Professor Loomis, on the late hail-storm of 
the Ist of July, in which the stones which fell 
were from two and a-half to three inches long, 
and two inches wide. After a long descriptiun, 
the Protessor gives the following explanation : 

What was the cause of the hail? ‘The hail was 
caused by a violent upward movement of the air, 
carrying along with it an unusual amount of va- 
pour, which was suddenly condensed, and at so 
low a temperature, that it was frozen in large 
semi-crystalline masses, ‘That there was violent 
upward movement of the air, appears from the 
lollowing considerations:—G. W, MeLean, of 
Williamsburg, was in the street, near his house, 
and noticed the coming up of the storm, He 
says, the cloud was very dense and black, moved 
rapidly forward, and under the main sheet the 
clouds boiled up in a violent and angry manner, 
Others have testified to substantially the same 
lacts, Again, it appears impossible that two cur- 
rents in close juxtaposition should blow {rom 
nearly opposite quariers with such violence as to 
prostrate large trees, unless there is opportunity 
tor the air to escape upward. 

How was the cold which formed the hail pro- 
| duced ? 


The temperature of hail-stones when, 
\they fall is sometimes as low as 25, or even 20) 


deg. Fahrenheit. ‘The temperature of the air di- 
minishes as we ascend from the earth. At a 
height of 8800 feet above New York, it is esti- 
mated at 32 deg. in summer, 

There was a hail-siorm in France on the 28th 
of July, 1835, which covered the ground at the 
foot of a mountain three inches deep with stones, 
some of which weighed eight ounces; while at a 
height of 4800 feet up the mountain no hail fell, 
It is thought, therefore, that the hail of July 1st, 
1853, was not formed at an elevation of more’ 
than 5000 feet. ‘The atmosphere derives its heat 
mainly from the carih by radiation upwards, 
Clouds intercept this rising heat, and it therefore 
becomes unnaturally cold above. ‘The wind, in 
this case, came from a higher latitude, as it blew 
from the north-west; it therefore brought with it 
a lower temperature, Another source of cold is 
found in evaporation from the surface of the hail- 
stones. If we moisten the bulb of a thermometer, 
iis temperature sinks from evaporation, As the 
hail-stone is in rapid motion, it is cooled by eva- 
poration to so low a temperature, that the sur. 
rounding moisture is condensed upon it, and thus 
concentric layers are formed. 

How do hail-stones remain suspended in the 
air long enough to acquire a weight of half a 
pound? | conceive that hail-stones are formed 
with great rapidity. ‘The vapour is condensed 
suddenly and almost instantly, | think that very 
large hail-stones may be formed in five minutes, 
In a vacuum a stone would fall from the height 
of 5000 feet in less than twenty seconds; but 
drops of water and hail-stones fall only with a 
moderate velocity ; from my own observation, | 
should think forty feet per second in the July 
storm ; at this rate, a stone would be two minutes 
in falling 5000 feet ; and if we suppose it to start 
from the rest, and its rate to increase uniformly 
to the ultimate velocity of forty feet, the time of 
fall would be in four minutes, The strong up- 


|ward movement, which is known to exist in the 


neighbourhood where hail is formed, is quite su:- 
ficient to sustain hail-stones of the largest kind so 
long as they can be kept within the influence of 
the vortex. | see no reason, therefore, why hail- 
stoncs cannot be sustained in the air five or ten 


| minutes, or even longer. 
A variety of interesting and useful papers were | 


Why dud the hail in the present case attain so 
large a size? Because the circumstances were 
unusually favourable to its formation, ‘The at- 
mosphere contained about as much vapour as it 
is ever known to hold in this latitude, This va- 
pour was suddenly lifted to a region of great 
cold, and rapidly condensed or trozen. ‘The 
stroug upward movement helped to sustain the 
crystals as they increased, unul the upward force 
was no longer equal to gravity, or until they 
escaped from the influence of the vortex: most of 
the stones would fall in five minutes, and be of 
moderate size; others might be sustained ten or 
fifteen minutes, and obtain enormous dimensions, 





The Lake Superior Copper Mines are not, as 
has been generally supposed, a new discovery of 
the present generation, neither are the present 
miners the first diggers in that region for the mine- 
ral treasure, ‘The huge mounds scattered over the 
country have left traces behind them of a race 
long since passed away; but in a more striking 
manner have evidences of that race been recently 
brought to light in the discovery of ancient mines, 
tools, &c., inthe Lake Superior region, In 1943, 
the first of these old mines was discovered, and 
in it was found a mass of pure copper weighing 
six tons, which had been raised by ancient wedges, 
and rolled along the gallery, ‘These ancient mines 
extended over a tract of country 10U miles long, 








owes 


running from N. E. to S. W. A great number 
of ancient tools have been found, ‘They all con- 
sist of hard stones, with single and double grooves, 
for the reception of handles like those now em- 
ployed by blacksmiths for holding their wedges. 
The marks of old fires extended everywhere, 
showing that they employed heat in their mining 
operations—by heating the rock first, then cool 
ing it quickly with water to sofien it—the plan 
for sofiening copper, When did those ancient 
miners work these mines, and who were they !— 
North American. 


Selected. 
AUTUMN FLOWERS. 


Those few pale autumn flowers, 
How beautiful they are! 
Than all that went before, 
Than all the summer store, 
How lovelier far! 


And why? They are the last— 
The last! the last! the last! 
O! by that little word 
How many thoughts are stirred,— 
That sister of the past! 


Pale flowers! Pale, perishing flowers ! 
Ye’re types of precious things ; 
Types of those bitter moments, 
That flit like life’s enjoyments, 
Un rapid, rapid wings. 


Last hours with parting dear ones 
(That time the fastest spends), 
Last tears in silence shed, 
Last words half uttered, 
Last looks of dying friends. 


Who but would fain compress 
A life into a day, 
The last day spent with one 
Who, ere the morrow’s sun, 
Must leave us, and for aye? 


O, precious, precious moments! 

Pale flowers ! ye’re types of those ; 
The saddest, sweetest, dearest, 
Because, like those, the nearest 

To an eternal close. 
Pale flowers! Pale, perishing flowers ! 

I woo your gentle breath,— 

I leave the summer rose 
For younger, blither brows :— 
Tell me of change and death! 
C. SOUTHEY. 


For “ The Frend.” 
VISIT 10 THE VAL Deb BOVE, 
Professor Silliman has just published “A Visit 
to Europe in 1851,” from which we extract the 
following, We must premise that the travel. 
lers had spent the previous night at Nicolosi, 
twelve miles above Catania, on the side of Mount 
Etna. 


is described as the veteran guide on Etna. 


“Rising at two o'clock, a.M., 1 rallied our| 


courier and my companions, and after taking a 


cup of coffe, we were in our carriage at four, | 


and travelled fourteen miles upon a good road, 
over the easteru slope of the mountain, while 
Matteo, with his assistants, came on their mules 
by a shorter route, to mect us at Zatfarina, the 
appointed place of rendezvous. 

“In our morning ride we returned four or five 
miles upon the road towards Catania, and then 
diverged to the leit towards Zaffarina, passing 
through a very beautiful country, in the highest 
state of cultivation, which fully justified the glow- 
ing accounts we had heard of the fertile regions 
of Etna. 
cherries, apricots, oranges, lemons, wheat, rye, 
Indian corn, numerous plants, grown for their 
fragrant essences, are among the productions ol 


They were accompanied by Matteo, who| 


Vines, olives, figs, pomegranates, pears, | 


THE FRIEND. 





this fertile volcanic soil. Several substantial | masses appeared now moss-covered, with every 
| villages occurred in our route ; in them churches/ mark of the antiquity of many centuries. High 
were always conspicuous, The Madonna and/hills and mountains on our left were marked by 
Infant Saviour occupied prominent situations, more ancient lava currents, and still many of 
jalong the road ; sometimes also, the shrines were | them, alihough they were without excepti ‘n vol- 
jtenanted by images of saints and martyrs of the|canic accumulations, were covered with vines, 
‘Roman calendar, The people appeared quite | extending high up on the mountain side wherever 
icivil, many of them touched their caps with their! any soil could be found, 
jhands, and saluted us with a smile; the priests) ‘* There are no permanent running streams of 
|rarely volunteered a salutation, but when we first| water on Etna, but mountain torrents evidently 
jsaluted them, they always raised their broad-| sweep down these valleys occasionally ; for we 
| brimmed beavers, Most of the people, from con-| saw deep channels worn in the solid lava, which 
|Stant exposure, are of a deep brown colour; the| was grooved, furrowed, polished, and scooped out 
women are quite as dark and coarse as the men, as in steep river channels, In our passage from 
and they are generally without stockings, shoes,| Messina to Catania we passed the dry beds of 
or hats. They labour in the field, and carry | numerous torrents, which, in winter, are said to 
heavy burdens upon their heads; nor do they | be powerful, but in the dry season are wholly ob- 
appear to be favoured by the men, for the hus-|solete, Onward we toiled heavily, up the increas- 
band is ofien shod while the poor wife goes bare-| ing steep; the hills on our left became mountains 
foot, We see very few women who look even)—certainly they would so appear anywhere else 
tolerably. Among the young, indeed, and espe-|—here, however, they are greatly surpassed by 
jcially among the children, there are pleasing) the sublime dome now in full view, and which we 
|laces, but none appeared quite clean, and as we! were every moment approaching. We passed a 
isay at home, tidy. Not a few are ragged and| shelter under a broad shield of lava-rock, which 
|torlorn, to a degree of which we, in America, can! had been projected so happily as to leave a cavity 
form no conception, Here, upon Mount Etna, as highly convenient to protect adventurers, Here, 
well as upoo the maritime road, we saw those | in fact, Baron Walterhousen frequently made his 
whose clothes, if such they could be called, hung) abode during the years when he was engaged in 
all about them in filthy tatters, leaving their poor| exploring, sketching, and describing Etna. 
bodies exposed, ‘We had now opeved the Val del Bove, and 
*“Rye bread and eggs, and the low, weak | for four miles, we passed over an ocean of com- 
wines of the country, furm the principal aliment) paratively modern lava, desolate and dreary, 
vf the people. Milk is not common, and when) rugged and sharp, black and barren, except here 
found, it is not the milk of the cow but of the|and there a small tuft of verdure, a mountain 
goat. Butter s-ems almost unknown in Sicily,| weed, which attracted our wearied animals. This 
jat least in this part of it; olive oil is the substi-|lava tract, level as it appears from above, is 
|tute, and in general it is sweet and good, but it is) really more billowy than the most tempestuous 
not used with bread, which is extremely coarse, | ocean; still, by the aid of our experienced guide, 
and is eaten dry, Yet Sicily is justly called the|and our patient and sagacious mules, we made 
granary of Europe. |our way where we might have been precipitated 
**Matteo was already at Zaffarina with his|at any moment by our falling animals, among the 
mules when we arrived, and we were soon equip-| sharp points of lava bristling on every side, or 
|ped, and mounted upon animals, which, with aj thrown headlong into deep ravines. There were 
single exception, were large and in good condi- also large tracts of black volcanic sand into which 
ition, Behold us then, four of our party, with our) the feet of our mules sank fetlock deep, and when 
jattendants, seated again on mules for a mountain! we ascended hills of this sand, it was with no 
excursion, but in a country as diflerent as possi-| small effort that they could keep on their course. 
ble from that at Tivoli, where we were similarly | ‘The sun, before partly veiled, now poured down 
iprovided. I have never travelled in any coun-|a flood of light and heat, which the lava and sand 
‘try so arduous and difficult as this. Our guide! reflected into our faces, and here we experienced 
iled the way, all our equipments being piled upon) the first really oppressive heat which we had felt 
his sturdy mule, while his son, a youth of filieen,|in Italy. We mounted the highest pile of loose 
‘with an assistant, walked by his side; we, the) materials in the centre of the area, and as we had 
ioreign travellers, followed in single file, and thus! been three hours and a half in our saddles, while 
we penetrated nine miles into the very bowels oj) rising up the mountain, we here took our much 
Ktna, For a short distance there was a tolerable| needed refreshment, but without the slightest 
path, but afier half a mile, we began to ascend’ shelter, not even of an umbrella, which our cou- 
vver loose lava stones and among lava rocks, rier had neglected to bring, while the thermome- 
where there was no track but that inade by mules | ier on the ground, was at 95°, and in the air at 
land donkeys, moving with their burdeus down; 92°, When the air was calm the heat seemed 
the mountain; of course they must return again | almost insupportable, condensed and accumulated 
by the same route to obtain their loads, To-day | as it was in the black sand, ‘There was no chance 
we met many donkeys heavily laden with tiles, | of escape from its fervor ; but we were occasionally 
and others with timber and planks, relieved by a breeze, and there was, now and 
“As we were constantly ascending over a/then, a blast that came roaring along from the 
very rough and rugged suriace, which grew) mountain cliffs, and was for a few moments so 
steeper und steeper, we had nothing to do but to) yjolent as almost to lay us prostrate; then it 
sit quietly on our saddles, allowing our mules to| would instantly cease, and a dead calm with op- 
pick their way in the best manuer they could, | pressive heat would succeed, 
and as we did not attempt to guide them, they; “Our Posirion.—We stood now 3500 feet 
always slepped in the right place. ‘They follow-| above the Mediterranean. But how shall I de- 
ed the mule of Matteo, our file leader, with perfect | scribe the magnilicent and terrific scene around 
‘exactness and order; and thus we were lelt at}us! We were in the midst of the grandest vol- 
liberty to observe the wonder/ul country into whose | canic amphitheatre in the world. Its entire cir- 
mysterious recesses we were now penetrating. | cuit, including the great chasm through which we 
|We were soon involved among lava currents, had ascended, must be twenty miles ; the circuit 
jrough and billowy, rising into high ridges, and) of the area immediately around us was five or six 





‘sinking into deep valleys, whose once molten! miles; the longest diameter, including a portion 
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of the way of access, is nine miles ; the diameter |ing myself made inwardly sensible, that | am | to power ; which brings to the regeneration, with- 
at the place where we stood three miles, Three-| altogether unworthy and unfit to speak in the|out which, no man can inherit the kingdom of 
fourths of the area was inclosed by walls of black | name of the Lord, almost saying with Moses,|God; and by which he is enabled, in every estate 
lava rock, in almost perpendicular cliffs and pre-|* Send by whom thou wilt send,’ for I neither de-|to cry, Abba Father! 

cipices, which mounted from 1000 to 3500 feet in| sire, nor can | go; and in this disposition [ rejoice | “ Now, reader, before I take my leave of thee, 
elevation above the floor of the place where we|that | am set at liberty from dealing any more|let me advise thee to hold thy religion in the 
stood, The precipices were buttressed and seem-| with a people whose ears are dull of hearing—| spirit, whether thou prayest, praisest, or minister- 
ingly supported by innumerable enormous dykes, | eyes they have, but they see not the beauty there |est to others; go forth in the ability God giveth 
or projecting walls, standing out almost at right-|is in the Truth—hearts they have, but they un-|thee, promise not to awaken thy Beloved before 
angles. The main walls receded into deep verti- | derstand not the things which concern their ever-| his time; be not thy own in thy performances, 
cal grooves, and in these the snow, wide above | lasting peace! May the Lord in his gracious/but the Lord’s; and thou shalt not hold the ‘Truth 
and narrowing as it descended, came down 3500 | condescending mercy, once more say to his peo-|in unrighteousness, as too many do, ‘but accord- 
feet to the very floor of this vast arena of one ol | ple, Arise, and shake yourselves from the dust of | ing to the oracle of God, that will never leave nor 
the noblest amphitheatres that nature ever form-|the earth, and put on thy beautiful garments, oh! | forsake those who take counsel at it; which that 
ed. ‘These snows were joined above to the thick | Jerusalem ; that Zion may once more become the |all God’s people may do, is, and has long been, 
and wide mautle of winter, from which they were | praise of the whole earth, that she may aguin tra-|the earnest desire, and fervent supplication of 
projected, while their superior portions, still in- | vail and bring forth children, to the praise of the | theirs and thy faithful friend, in the Lord Jesus 
vested with ice the awful dome that impended al-| great Name !”— Page 10y. Christ. 

most above our heads, The terminating cone,| ‘Sixth mo, 27th, 1823. 1 have been for some | Witiram Penn.” 
the very vortex of the mountain, was visible over|time past a mourner in Zion, travelling heavily |‘ London, 22d of Twelfth mo., 1711.” 

the cliffs, rising 3500 feet above their upper edge, | On, bemoaning myself and my situation among a | 
and as the walls of rock were also 3500 leet high, | people of unclean lips—my dwelling in the cot- 
the dome and cone of Etna rose nearly one mile |tage in the vineyard—no fellow-traveller to travel | 


—_——_ 


From The Annual of Scientific Discovery. 


and a half vertically above the bottom of the Val | with me; yet the language of my spirit has been, | GIGANTIC TELESCOPE. 
del Bove in which we stood, ‘Not my will, but thine, oh Lord, be done!’ || A new and gigantic telescope, rivalling that 


“Minor Vents.—In this valley there are sub- was made willing to bear my portion of his right- constructed by Lord Rosse, is now erecting upon 
ordinate volcanoes, and from them, as well as/|eous indignation, as Ezekiel had to lie three hun-| Wandsworth Common, by Mr. Gravatt, for Mr. 
from the side walls, have issued many currents |dred and ninety days on one side for the [iniquity Craig. It consists of a plain tower, with a long 
of lava, doubtless in different geological ages. | of the] house of Israel, and forty days on the other | tube slung at its side. The tower, consisting of 
Two of these volcanoes, situated in the bottom of side for the sin of Judah.”"—Page 218, | brick, is 64 fect in height, 15 feet in diameter. 


the Val del Bove, are comparatively recent; one | | Every precaution has been taken in the construc- 
of them broke out in 1811, and the other in| 





For “The Friend.” | tion of this building, to prevent the slightest vibra- 
1819, ' , |tion ; but, if any disappointment in this respect 
‘* How much the eruptions from them and from FRIENDLY ADVICE. 


: | should arise, additional weight can be obtained by 
other similar sources may have raised the floor} In 1711, William Penn composed a preface to | loading the several floors, and the most perfect 


of the Val del Bove, we know not; we cannot |the Journal of his ancient friend John Banks, | steadiness will be thus insured. By the side of 
doubt, however, that they have piled up immense | which he dictated to an amanuensis, while he|this sustaining tower hangs the telescope. The 
masses, and thus it appears probable that when | walked the floor with a cane in hand, and giving | length of the main tube, which is shaped some- 
the valley was first formed, it must have been | occasional answers to other matters, This being | what like a cigar, is 76 feet; but with an eye- 
much deeper than now. |the last piece he published, shows the brightness | piece at the narrow end, and a dew-cap at the 
‘“ ‘THe GRANDEUR of this scene far surpasses | of his intellect, and the lreshness of his religious | other, the total length in use will be 85 feet. The 
all powers of description, As before remarked, | feelings in the evening of his day. | design of the dew-cap is to prevent obscuration by 
it is a vast voleanic amphitheatre, with almost} “ Friendly Reader, The labours of the ser-|:he condensation of moisture which takes place 
vertical walls of ragged rock, black and forbid. | vants of God ought always to be precious in the | during the night, when the instrument is most in 
ding. The arena has been a scene of the most eyes of his people, and for that reason the very | use, Its exterior is of bright metal, the interior is 
tremendous action of fire. Compared with this|(ragments of their services are not to be lost, but} painted black. The focal distance will vary from 
natural amphitheatre of Etna, the Coliseum of |to be gathered up for edification, and that is the| 76 to 85 feet. The tube at its greatest circumfer- 
Rome isa toy. The area of the Val del Bove|cause why we expose the following discourses to|ence measures 13 feet, and this part is about 24 
would contain 10,000 such Coliseums, and Lon-| public view ; and | hope it will please God to} feet from the object-glass. ‘The determination of 
don itself could be included in its vast capacity. | make them effectual to such as seriously peruse | this point was the result of repeated experiments 
It has been well remarked that, compared with | them, since we have always found the Lord rea-|and minute and careful calculations, It was es- 
Etna, Vesuvius is a cabinet volcano. There lies |dy to second the services of his worthies upon the | sential to this object in view that there should not 
the Val del Bove, amidst the awful solitudes of| spirits of the readers, not suffering that which is| be the slightest vibration in the instrument. Mr. 
tna; itself desolated by internal fire, its enor-| his own to go without a voucher, in every con-|(Gravatt, reasoning from analogy, applied the 
mous piles of lava, and its now quiet volcanic| science, | mean those divine truths it hath pleas-| principle of harmonic progression to the perfecting 
cones, attesting that below is the focus of latent)ed Him to reveal among his children by his own 
energy. Still this area is depressed far below the | blessed Spirit, without which no man can rightly | and thus aiding astronomic research. By his im- 
giant power, the great cone of Etna, that, in close | perceive the things of God, or be truly spiritually- | provements, the vibration at one end of the tube 
proximity, impends over it, and holds it, as a| minded, which is life and peace. And this, in-| is neutralized by that at the other, and the result 
vassal, in subjection. In some future eruption, | deed, is the only benefical evidence of heaveuly|is, that the utmost steadiness and precision are 
Etna’s cone may pour into this profound gulf) truths, which made that excellent apostle say in| attained, The ironwork of the tube was manu- 
such floods of molten rock as may fill it again up| his day, * We know that we are of God, and that factured by Messrs. Bennie, under the direction of 
to the general slope of the great dome, or convert | the whole world lieth in wickedness ;’ for, in that! Mr. Gravatt, ‘The object-glasses are also of Eng- 
it into an overflowing fountain of fire, which shall day, true religion, and undefiled before God and | lish construction, and throw a curious light on the 
pour its floods of lava down the declivities and the Father, consisted in visiting the fatherless and| manner in which an enlightened commercial po- 
into the valleys below,as has more than once the widows in their afflictions, and keeping un-|licy has reacted upon and promoted the advance- 
happened already. spotted from the world; not only a godly tradi-| ment of science. Up to a recent period, the flint 
“A cataract of melted lava was, in 1811 and tion of what others have enjoyed, but the experi-| glass for achromatic telescopes was entirely of 
1819, precipitated into the Val del Bove, with the | mental enjoyment and knowledge thereof, by the| foreign manufacture. Since the reduction in the 
most fearful concussion, and with a tempest of operation of the divine power in their own hearts, | duty, great improvements have been made in this 
sand and fragments raised into the air,” 'which makes up the inward Jew and accomplish- | department. ‘The making of the large flint glass 


‘ed Christian, whose praise is not of men, but ol was intrusted to Mr. Chance, of Birmingham, who 
|God; such are Christians of Christ’s making, that at first hesitated to manufacture one larger than 
Extracts from John Conran’s Journal. |can say with the apostle, ‘It is not we that live,|9 inches in diameter. On being urged, however, 

“ Twelfth mo. 19th, 1805. 1 sat three meet-| but Christ that liveth in us; dying daily to seli|by Mr. Craig, he succeeded in producing one of 
ings in Dublin silent, and since to this date have and rising up, through faith in the Son of God, | 24 inches; perfectly clear, and homogeneous in 
only spoken in testimony once, My spirit feels|to newness of life.” Here formality bows to rea-| structure. Besides this, there is a second of plate 


forsaken, ashes are on my head spiritually, feel- lity, memory to feeling, letter to spirit, and form| glass of the same dimensions, cast by the Thames 


|of an instrument for extending the range of vision, 
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Plate Glass Company. The tube rests upon a | tain ranges with such vivid distinctness as to make 
- light wooden framework, with iron wheels attach-|us long for fine clear weather, in order to bring 
ed, and is fitted to a circular iron railway at a|the whole powers of this marvellous instrument 
distance of 52 fect from the centre of the tower. | |upon our satellite, It is positively asserted that 
The chain by which it is lowered is capable of| of a favourable evening, if there was a building 
sustaining a weight of 13 tons, though the weight|or object of the size of Westminster Abbey in the 
of the tube is only 3. Notwithstanding the im-|moon, the whole of its parts and proportions | 
mense size of the instrument, the machinery is| would be distinctly revealed. As an illustration 
such that it can move either in azimuth, or up to|of its space-pevetrating powers, and the manner 
an altitude of 80°, with as much ease and rapidity | in which it grasps in the light, it may be stated 
as an ordinary telescope, and, from the nature of|that soon after it was directed to a test object, a 
the mechanical arrangements, with far greater| minute speck of light in one of the constellations, 
certainty as to results, ‘The slightest force applied | which is not to be seen at all times by the most 
to the wheel on the iron rail, causes the instru-| excellent instruments, though guided by first rate 
ment to move horizontally round the central | observers, and in profound darkness. ‘The Craig 
tower, while a wheel at the right hand of the ob-| telescope at once discovered that this test object 
server enables him to elevate or depress the ob-| was not a minute speck of light, but a brilliant 
ject-glass with the greatest precision and facility.|double star, As soon as it is finally adjusted, 
With respect to the magnifying power of this novel | Mr. Craig proposes to direct the instrument to the 
instrument, it is only necessary to state that, | planet Venus, to examine it minutely, in the hope | 
though the focus is not so sharp as it will be| that he may be able to settle the question of whe- | 
shortly, it has already separated the nebulz in| ther she has a satellite or not. We need not say 
the same way as Lord Rosse’s, It has also sepa-| what an advantage the solution of this fact would 
rated some of the double stars in the Great Bear, | be to science. 
and shown distinctly a clear distance of 50° or| ‘* But wonderful as are the effects of this tele- 
60° between them, with several other stars occupy-/| scope, it is not yet perfect, and it has been found 
ing the intervening space. 
better understand the extraordinary magnifying! about the five-thousandth part of an inch! To 
power of the telescope, when we inform them that} many it may appear incredible that the five-thou- 
by it a quarter-inch letter can be read at the dis-|sandth part of an inch can be estimable so as to 
tance of half a mile. | be appreciable and measured ; but the indistinct- 
The London Observer furnishes the following| ness of a portion of the image revealed the fact. 
additional particulars relative to the power of this| The rays of light which fall upon that part of the 
new instrument ; it says :—“ It has been already | \lens go beyond the focal length, and render the 
asceriained, that, as a measuring instrument, or| object indistinct, and confuse the image. This 
for penetrating space, its powers are unapproach- | portion of the lens has to be “ stopped out” when 
able by all other instruments. [t separates minute | cxtraordinary accuracy of definition is required ; 
points of light so distinctly, that its qualifications | as, for instance, in observing so fine a point as 
as a discovering telescope must be extremely val-| the third ring of Saturn; and, as the aperture is 
uable, [t resolves the milky way, not simply into| so large, the absence of this small portion of the 
beautiful and brilliant star-dust, to use the lan-| rays is not important, the quantity of light being 
guage of astronomers, but subdivides this ‘ dust’|so great, It was at first feared that the attempt 
into regular consiellations, showing counterparts | to correct this defect might produce the inconve- 
of the Orion, the Great Bear, and the other bril-| nience of over correcting it, and produce an error 
liant galaxies of our system, adorned, in addition, on the other side; but Mr, Gravatt has devised a 
with the most varied and gorgeous colours. The | plan by which the lens, which was polished in the 
lenses are so perfectly achromatic, that the planct) first instance by four workmen, may now be repo- 


| week, 158 from yellow fever. 
Ordinary readers will) that a part of one of the lenses is too flat by | 








The cholera has committed great ravages in the Rus- 
sian army, and among the inhabitants of the southern 
provinces. Gold has been discovered on the right bank 
of the Lena, and thousands of diggers are there at 
| work. 

FRANCE.—To facilitate the introduction of food into 
France, the Government has issued a decree, that all 
vessels loaded wholly with “grain, breadstuffs, rice, 
| potatoes, or dried vegetables, shall pass on all the riv- 
ers and canals, free from all navigation dues,” until the 
close of this year. Some riots had occurred, owing to 


»|the high price of food. 


AUSTRIA.—The crops reported satisfactory. 
PRUSSIA.—The Prussian Board of Agriculture, after 
careful investigation into the crops, declares that the 
average is such “as to remove all apprehensions of 
scarcity.” 

GREECE.—Thebes, and many villages in the neigh- 
bourhood, have suffered by an earthquake, which has 
shaken down all the new houses which have been built 
of stone. Several persons were killed at Thebes, and 
the survivors are suffering for want of water, the wells 


| having become dry. The shocks continued for some 


days. 

UNITED STATES.— New York. Deaths in New York 
city last week, 440. 

Pennsylvania.—Philadelphia. Deaths last week, 201. 
Maryland.—Baltimore. Breadstuffs advancing. 
Louisiana.—New Orleans. The yellow fever still de- 
clining ; business reviving. There were 253 deaths last 
The fever continues to 
spread in other parts of Louisiana, and in the neigh- 
| bouring States. 

California.—The Northern Light, at New York, from 
San Juan del Norte, brought 655 passengers, and nearly 
a million and a half of gold from California. Trade in 
San Francisco very dull. Indian outbreaks in the 
north becoming serious. Journeymen bricklayers have 
raised their wages to twelve dollars per day ; hod car- 
riers their’s to six dollars. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from J. Maule, agent, O., for Jesse Roberts, 
$2, vol. 26, for Israel Steer, $2, vol. 27, for himself, $4, 
vols. 26 and 27; from Samuel W. Lynde, Indiana, $2, 
|vol. 27. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee charged with the oversight of this 
Institution, will meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, the 
| 7th of next month, at 7 o’clock, p.m. 

The Committee on Instruction, and the Committee on 
Admissions, meet on the same day—the former at 4, 
and the latter at 5 o’clock, p. M. 

The Semi-annual Examination of the Schools, will 





Saturn appears of milk-like whiteness; and, as| lished by machinery upon such accurate mathe- | 
regards this planet, a good deal of scientific inte-| matical principles as will prevent the possibility of 
rest has been recently attached to il, in conse-|error, The machinery is somewhat similar to 
quence of the distinguished American astronomer, | that by which the reflector of Lord Rosse’s gigan- 
Bond, ot the Cambridge Observatory, Massachu- | tic telescope was polished, with the difference, 
setts, having stated he believed he saw a third/| that, the reflector being concave, and the Craig 
ring or belt round the planet. Professor Challis; lenses convex, the machinery will act reversely.” 
brought the Northumberland telescope at Cam- 
bridge to bear upon it, but failed in discovering it. | 
Lord Rosse’s gigantic telescope was also employ- | 
ed upon it in vain; and it became a matter of 
great interest to the astronomical world, to ascer- 


——_— 


“A dry doctrinal ministry, however sound in 
words, can reach but the ear, and is but a dream 
at the best. There is another soundness, that is 

: soundest of all, viz. ris 2 30d, 
tain whether there was a third ring or not; and This is ml oe —- — = >, = 

. . ‘ ) i i > 2 
this question has been solved by the Craig tele-| y re pe ™ 


scope ; the third ring, of a clear, brilliant gray | on = _— a as fog ark As — 
colour, having been distinctly seen, ‘This is owing | ia ihe ° - of sl Wee poe ; aa 
to the great quantity of light which the Wands. | select ii = 
worth telescope brings to the eye of the observer) a 

from this planet, giving a bright appearance to| IT have often observed this, that people of the 
what, in an instrument of less power, would have| world, never speak well of it at parties,” 

been ‘completely invisible, | - 

** Some idea of its powers may be formed from | 
the fact, that it magnifies the light of the moon| _ 
40,000 times ; and in coarse objects, like the out- 
lines of the loner mountains and the craters, the 
whole of. these rays may be allowed to pass at 
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TENTH MONTH 1, 1853. 








commence on Third-day morning, and conclude on 
| Fifth-day evening of the same week. 


Tuomas Kiuper, Clerk. 
Philada., Ninth mo, 24th, 1853. 





The Philadelphia Association of Friends for the Instruction 
of Poor Children. 

A meeting of “The Philadelphia Association of 
Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children, will be 
held on Second-day evening, Tenth month 3rd, 1853, at 
7 o'clock, at the committee-room, Mulberry street meet- 
ing-house. 

Epwarp Ricutr, Clerk. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Teacher is wanted in the Boys’ Classical Depart- 
ment. Application may be made to either of the un- 
dersigned. William Evans, Samuel Hilles, Pennock 
Passmore, Thomas Evans, Samuel Bettle, Jr. 

Philada., Ninth mo. 19th, 1853. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A conveyance will be in readiness at West Chester, 
on Second-day, the 3rd of Tenth month, on the arrival 
of the afternoon cars, to take such members of the Vis- 
iting Committee to the School, as may go that way. 
The cars leave the city at three o’clock on that day, in- 
stead of four. 








ITEMS OF NEWS. 
Intelligence from Europe to the 9th ultimo, 
received by the Africa. 
GREAT BRITAIN.—Cotton is dull, and flour has de- 
clined. American stocks in demand. 
RUSSIA.—The Turkish qnestion is yet unsettled. 


once to the focal point, as they do not in such 
objects confuse it in any appreciable degree. In 
the Craig telescope, the moon is a most magnifi- 
cent object, and perfectly colourless, enabling the 
beholder to trace the outlines of the various moun- 


has been 


Diep, at Haddonfield, New Jersey, 0 on the 25th ult., 
Buaxey Su ARPLESS, (formerly of this city,) in the 67th 
year of his age. 
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